3i8            AN ENGINEER'S OUTLOOK

shapes of mountains from driving mist. It is established
that henceforward whole populations will take part in
war, all doing their utmost, all subjected to the fury of
the enemy. ... It is probable, nay certain, that among
the means which will next time be at their disposal will
be agencies and processes of destruction wholesale, un-
limited, and perhaps, once launched, uncontrollable.
Mankind has never been in this position before. With-
out having improved appreciably in virtue or enjoying
wiser guidance, it has got into its hands for the first
time the tools by which it can unfailingly accomplish its
own extermination/

No one can contend that there is any overstate-
ment in the solemn warning which these words convey.
Let it be clearly understood that in the warfare of the
future, unless some control can be established through
a quickening of public conscience, there will be no dis-
tinction of non-combatants, there will be no possible
defence against the devastation of cities and the almost
instant blotting out of those who inhabit them.

In the terrible developments of modern war this char-
acteristic holds, that the power of attack utterly surpasses
the power of defence. Notably is this true in respect of
aerial warfare. The Victorian poet, with a wonderful
prescience of developments that came many years later,
describes how in imagination he

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of
magic sails,

and how he also

\ Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there

rain'd a ghastly dew

From the nations' airy navies, grappling in the
central blue,

A ghastly dew indeed, ghastlier even than that which
the poet had in mind.   What drops from aircraft is a